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by assuming the air to rise in a thin vertical curtain. In
our chapter on line-thunderstorms, we shall find from other
reasons that the air really does sometimes rise in long
Barrow sheets. This is the cumulus simples: of Weilbach
and rain-cumulus of Howard; it has also been called high
cumulus, line-cumulus, and turreted cumulus.

There is one other variety of cumulus, which need
only be mentioned here.

Sometimes the top of the cumulus becomes hairy, as
if it had been combed out; this cannot be explained, but
is usually seen over heavy rain. But occasionally this
peculiar process on the top of a rainy cumulus develops
a sort of flat sheet of cloud, apparently touching the
summit, and the cloud may -conveniently be called
cumulo-strattis.

STRATUS.

We now come to the second variety of clouds, to
which the name of stratus is applied, because it always
lies in a thin horizontal layer, like a stratum of rock or
clay. Pure stratus has no sign of any hairy or thread-
like structure except at the edges, for a stratum which
shows much marking would be cirro-stratus, and has
quite a different origin, Pure stratus is essentially a
fine-weather cloud, and is especially characteristic of
anticyclones. One very beautiful variety is often seen
during a fine night, when the cloud forms thin broken
flakes, something like mackerel sky, from which, however
it is really quite distinct.

In Howard's original work on clouds, "stratus" was